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OBJECT OF STUDY. 


i The object of this study was to obtain, through a detailed analysis 
of 422 farms, information relative to farm organization, crop pro- 
duction, and profits for an area which was representative of numerous 
similar areas In western Pennsylvania, southwestern New York, 
eastern Ohio, and parts of West Virginia. The study has a particular 
significance in view of the changes which have been taking place in 
the agriculture of this region during the past few years. Until 
recently the farming practiced throughout this region was of the 
general crop and live-stock type. Many of the farms are of such size 
that their operators have found it more profitable to obtain some 
outside employment during a part of the year than to operate them 
continuously. 

In the spring of 1915 a creamery was organized at Grove City, 
the market center for these farmers, and an interest in this industry 
was immediately manifested by many of them. This resulted not 
only in a general increase in the number of dairy cows in this section 
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but also in a definite change to the dairy type of farming by a number 
of these farmers. The present study, covering the farm year 1916, . 
was made two years after the new industry had been introduced. 
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Fic. 1.—Western Pennsylvania, shaded portion showing area where this study was conducted. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


The more important facts brought out by this study may be 
summarized as follows: 

Type of farming.—General live-stock and crop farming, until 
recently the type followed almost exclusively in the Grove City 
area, is being gradually superseded by the dairy type. At the time of 
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this survey, 46 per cent of the farms studied might be classed as 
dairy farms. 

Size of farm.—The 422 farms studied averaged 101 acres in size, 
60 per cent of the land being tillable. The 40 per cent nontillable 
was mostly used for pasture. The average value of real estate was 
$57 per acre. | 

Capital invested.—The average capital invested in the dairy farms 
was $8,112 and in the general farms $7,252. About three-fourths 
of this represented real estate. It required a working capital of 
$1,994 to operate the average dairy farm and of $1,746 to operate the 
average general farm. 

Income.—Yor the year 1916 the average labor income of 159 
dairy farms was $279; of 190 general farms, $291.1 

For all farms the amount available for family living averaged 
$740. This was in addition to the value of food products, fuel, and 
use of house furnished by the farm without money cost. The average 
amount available for family living on the dairy farms was $773 and 
on the general farms $714. 

For all farms of 70 acres or under, the average amount available 
for family living was $568; for the farms of over 130 acres, it was 
$1,152. One-eighth of the men operating farms of over 130 acres 
made labor incomes of $1,000 or more, and one-third made labor 
incomes of $500 or more. 

Receipts —About three-fourths of the total receipts for all farms 
came from livestock. Dairy products, cattle, poultry, and hogs were 
the four leading sources of income. The leading cash crop is wheat, 
returns from that crop representing over one-fourth of all returns 
from crops. Wheat, however, occupies but one-tenth of the crop 
area on the average farm. 


1 Certain terms as used in this bulletin are here defined: 

Farm investment.—The value at the beginning of the farm yeer of allreal estate, machinery, live stock, 
and other investment used to carry on the farm business. It includes the value of the farm dwelling, but 
not the household furnishings. 

Receipts.—The amount received from the sale of crops, the net increase from stock, and the receipts from, 
~ outside labor, rent of buildings, ete. The net increase from stock is found by subtracting the sum ofthe 
amount paid for stock purchases and the inventory value at the beginning of the year from the sum of the 
receipts from stock products, sales of live stock, and theinventory value at theend ofthe year. If the value 
of crops or supplies on hand is greater at the end of the year than at the beginning, the difference is con- 
sidered a receipt. 

Exrpenses.—The amount of money paid out during the year to carry on the farm business, together with 
the value of the unpaid labor performed by members of the family. Ifthe value of crops or supplies at the 
end ofthe year isless than at the beginning, thisis considered anexpense. Household or personalexpenses 
are not included. 

Farm income.—The difference between receipts and expenses. Itrepresents the amount of money avail- 
able for the farmer’s living above the value of family labor, provided he has no interest to pay on mortgages 
or other debts. . 

Labor income.—The amount that the farmer has left for his labor after 5 per cent interest on the farm 
investment is deducted from the farmincome. It represents what he has earned as a result of his year’s 
labor after the earning power of his investment has been deducted. In addition to the labor income the 
farmer receives a house to livein, fuel (when cut from the farm), garden products, milk, butter, eggs, etc. 

Per cent on investment.—The rate returned on the farm investment after the value of the farmer’s labor 
is deducted from the farm income. It represents what the investment earns after all expenses have 
been deducted and the farmer has received a fair wage for his labor. 
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The dairy farmers who sold all their milk for butter fat made 
higher labor incomes than those who sold butter only, or butter part 
of the year and creamery milk part of the year. These men also 
realized higher prices per pound for butter than those who sold 
butter only. ) 

One-seventh of the receipts from live stock came from poultry. 

Hogs were kept on nearly every farm, but receipts from hogs were 
only 8 per cent of all farm receipts. 

Less than 3 per cent of the total farm receipts were from sheep. 

Receipts from beef cattle were of considerable importance on some 
of the larger general farms. 

Use of silo.—Over one-half of the dairy farmers use the silo. On 
the dairy farms where silage was fed it was found that only 38 per 
cent of the feed used was in the form of concentrates, while on those 
without silage concentrates constituted 47 per cent of the total feed. 
Production per cow was greater on the farms where silage was used. 


AREA STUDIED. 


The 422 farms visited in making this study lie within a radius of 
about 10 miles of Grove City, in northwestern Pennsylvania. The 
area covered included farms in Mercer, Butler, and Lawrence Coun- 
ties. More of them, however, were in Mercer County than in either 
of the others. This study was made in the summer of 1917 in co- 
operation with the farm management: department of the State 
College of Agriculture, State College, Pa.’ 


DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA. 


The surface of the region about Grove City is rolling. (See fig. 2.) 

Most of the area drains into a stream known as Wolf Creek, which 
crosses it about the center. Bordering this stream and its tribu- 
taries are considerable tracts of swamp land, but little of which has 
been drained. Scattered through the area are quite extensive bodies 
of timber, consisting principally of hardwoods. 
- The soils of this region are of glacial origin and mostly belong to 
the Volusia and Canfield series.2, They are the result of feeble glaci- 
ation of shales and sandstones. In texture these soils vary from a 
clay to a coarse sand. On steep areas the soils are generally stony. 
The alluvial soils of the bottoms are especially variable in texture, 
ranging from sands to heavy clays. In some of the swamps a con- 
siderable amount of muck soil may be found. 

1 Acknowledgment is due to the Dairy Division of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture for help and 
suggestions in planning and conducting the work; to Messrs. E. O. Anderson, of the Pennsylvania A gri- 
cultural College; F. Montgomery, C. E. Hope, H. L. Chance, C. E. Miller, of the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment; and J. Coke and J. C. Neale, of the Ontario Agricultural College, who assisted in collecting the 
_ field data. Thanks are also extended to the many farmers of the region who furnished the details con- 


cerning their farm business which has made this publication possible. 
2 See soilsurvey of Mercer County, Pa., 1919. 
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The principal market is Grove City, though a few farmers sell 
some of their produce in Harrisville, Mercer, and New Castle, Pa. 

Railway transportation is furnished by the Bessemer & Lake Erie > 
and the Pennsylvania Railroads. There are a few miles of macadam 
road. The Pittsburgh and Erie and the Pittsburgh and Franklin 
roads, which are kept in somewhat better condition than the average 
country road, run through portions of the area. 

The region has been settled for about 100 years, and the type of 
farming is general in nature. Until the establishment of the cream- 
ery, general crop and live-stock farming prevailed. Since that time, 
however, much more attention has been given to dairying. The 
leading crops, from the standpoint of acreage, according to the 


Fic. 2,.—View showing typical topography of region. 


United States Census reports, have been hay, oats, corn, wheat, and 
buckwheat, arranged in order of acreage, and the relative proportion 
of the total crop acreage devoted to these crops has changed but 
little. Similar data show that there has been but little change in the 
proportion of the different classes of live stock. | 


THE GROVE CITY CREAMERY.! 


In May, 1915, the Dairy Division of the United States Department 
of Agriculture organized and began to operate a creamery at Grove 
City. (See fig. 3.) This creamery has been very successful. Be- 
cause of the excellence of the products manufactured, patrons have 
received good prices for their milk. 

Indirectly the creamery has been of benefit to the community in 
that it has served to maintain at a more stable level throughout the 


1 See “How Dairying Built Up a Community,’’ Yearbook Separate 65. 
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year the prices paid for butter. Many farmers stated that before 
the establishment of the creamery the hucksters made their own 
prices, which were very low during the summer months. Now, 
owing to the keen competition, the prices of dairy products during 
the months of large production have not been so low as formerly. 
The creamery building was constructed according to plans made 
by the engineers of the Dairy Division and financed by a stock com- 
pany organized by the business men of Grove City. This building 
was taken over by the Department of Agriculture on a long-term 
lease which insured the stock company a reasonable return on its 
investment. It provides facilities for conducting mvestigations 


Fig. 3.—Creamery at Grove City. 


which can not be carried on in the laboratories in Washington, and 
also provides facilities for studying methods of creamery operation 
in general. | 

The creamery buys both cream and whole milk. Principally on 
account of the large sales of cottage cheese made from skim milk, the 
creamery has been able to pay good prices for whole milk, and many 
of the best dairymen are now selling their entire product instead of 
separating the cream and feeding the skim milk to calves and pigs. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FARMS. 


Reports from 422 farmers are used as a basis for this study. Sixty- 
three of these derived the greater portion of their receipts from work 
offthefarm. These cases are discussed under ‘‘Income from sources 
outside the farm,” page30. On 10 farms the greater part of the crop 
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area was rented out. These farms are discussed under ‘‘Tenure,”’ 
page 31. 

On 159 farms the leading enterprise is dairying, and on 190 the 
farming is general in type. The grouping of the farms into these 
two types was made on the basis of the size of the business enterprises 
contributing to the farm income. Farms on which dairying was the 
leading or one of the important phases of the farm business were 
classed as dairy farms. | 

Inasmuch as dairying and general farming represent the two more 
important types of farming followed in this area, this inquiry natu- 
rally developed into a comparative study of the farms following these 


Fic. 4.—One of the better dairy herds of the region. 


two types. In many ways the dairy and general farms are similarly 
organized, however, and in order to simplify some of the tables 
averages are given for both types together, any special differences 
being noted in the accompanying text. 

Until recently the so-called mixed or general type of farming was 
no doubt better adapted to the majority of farms in this area than a 
highly specialized type. While dairy farming has not been followed 
long enough to show any marked increase in profits over the other 
types, conditions over a large part of this area are especially favor- 
able for the development of dairying. The relatively large acreage 
and good yields of hay, together with fair yields of silage corn, good 
pasturage, abundance of good water, and a good market, indicate a 
promising future for the dairy business. (See figs. 4 and 5.) 
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TasLe I.—Summary of the farm business of 159 dairy farms and 190 general farms, 
Grove City, Pa., area, 1916. 


Dairy General 

farms farms 

(159). (190). 

Average. | Average. 
Warm laren. {coc oso bee ee ee ee ee ee eee 97 104 
Crop 860a M2 =. Se che She So oe = Be es oe ee ee ee | 48 48 
Months of minn labor Soon roa a ee er a ee ee 17 | 16 
Number:of productive animal anits® |. 232-20 ee a ee 5s] 13 
Number of work stock =: 2222-22235 =... 223222 ee eee ee 3 3 
ESR ESERUGRG e 112 $7, 252 
SERRE ES os ee 1,366 | 1,135 
HOR PENSeS — 67> Sass 2 SS Se ee Se eee en ee ee ee eee 681 | 482 
PAST ITGOMNG! |” 555. Soc pa ee ko ae ak Ra | 685 653 
Interest oninvestment ab 5 percents s_2u. oes Sasa eee eee 406 | 262 
Praboe INCOME: 5. sa... ke een ae ee Tas bap see eee a ee 279 | 291 
Value of farmer’s labor_.......-.--------- BEI ae ea ee ee ee eae e $356 | $316 
Per-cent’on investment 22s 220s So sass ee ee ee ee | 4.1) 4.7 
Warn mGome.. x 83 < .-. See ee ee Oe oe ee eee | $685 £653 
Value of unpaid family labors. 02. 5-2 ge pase eee ee 102 67 
ERY SREB ED ie MWACOTYNG 32215 se rie ere ta a ae ee (0 72 
Interest paid on indebtedness. _...............---- goo Dapces Boe eaterd Abana aera 14 
Amount available for family living and savings. ___.-.- eet eae Ee ae aes a Re eat ae See | 773 714 

3 


1 Inncludes allstock except work stock. 

2 After deducting farmer’s labor from farm income. 

3 The sum of farm income and value of unpaid family labor, or the amount available for family living 
and savings had there been no interest to pay. 


Fic, 5.—Farmstead of typical dairy farm of the better class. 


In Table I is given a summary of the farm business of 159 dairy 
and 190 general farms. From this summary can be drawn some 
comparisons of the size of farm, crop area, amount of labor, amount 
of live stock, capital, receipts, expenses, and profits. All these 
factors are of vital importance to those operating farms of these 
types and those contemplating farming under conditions such as 
exist here. 

The average farm income, which represents the difference between 
the total receipts and total expenses, was $685 on the dairy farms 
and $653 on the general farms. In the expenses a sum is included 
-for the value of the labor performed on the farm by the farmer’s 
family, which averaged $102 on the dairy farms and $67 on the 


oy 
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general farms. Comparing the family income per farm it will be 
observed that this is $67 higher on the dairy farms. 

The labor income, which represents the amount of money the 
farmer received for his year’s labor after paying all farm expenses, 
including the value of labor performed by his family, and 5 per cent 
interest on the capital invested, averaged $279 on the dairy and $291 
on the general farms. In addition to this these farmers received 
house rent and what the farm furnished toward the family living. 

Figure 6 shows labor income, receipts, and expenses for the 349 
farms arranged according to total acreage. Farms of the same total 
acreage have been arranged according to crop acreage—those having 
the lowest crop acreage being placed at the left of the acreage group. 
The upper half of the chart shows labor income (or loss) and the 
lower half receipts and expenses. The broken and solid bars taken 
together represent total receipts for the farm, the solid part repre- 
senting expenses and the broken part farm income; that is, the dif- 
ference between total receipts and expenses. For a few farms the 
bars are solid black; this means that on these farms expenses equaled 
or exceeded total receipts. The dotted lines connecting the two 
halves of the chart are put in at 10-acre intervals. 

This chart furnishes some interesting material for the man con- 
templating the purchase of a farm where conditions are similar to 
those prevailing here. For instance, if he has in mind a 60-acre 
farm, he will see that the farms of this size gave labor incomes of 


from minus $67 to plus $508. Thus the lower half of the chart, | 


showing receipts and expenses, will give him a good indication of 
what he might reasonably expect to take in as receipts each year and 
about what proportion of receipts he might expect to pay out for 
expenses on farms of different sizes operated under such conditions 
as prevail in the Grove City area. 

In studying this chart it should always be borne in mind that there 
are efficiently operated farms of all sizes, and that not all the poor 
farms are small. While it is not possible to tell exactly how much 
money a man on a 60-acre farm in this area ought to make, this 
chart shows how much several average, several poor, and several 
good farmers actually did make in 1916. For this reason a study of 
this chart ought to be a valuable aid to the better interpretation of 
the tables of averages given elsewhere in the bulletin, as they show 
the range of possibilities for farms of any acreage. 

An interesting group of farms, each of 100 acres, appears at about 
the middle of the chart. Note the variation in labor income from 
a minus labor income of $302 and increasing to a plus labor income 
of $1,263. This group of farms of the same size shows that while 
acreage has an important bearing on labor income, there are a 
number of other factors that are equally important. 

165155°—20——2 
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A study of the receipts and expenses of these 349 farms shows that 
even if one knows the receipts of a farm it is not always possible to 
tell whether the farm is prosperous, though large receipts seem to 
be a pretty good indication that a farm in this region is prosperous. 

It will be noted that labor income increases from left to right—that 
is, as the size of farm increases labor incomes increase—also that 
while the little farms do not yield big incomes, neither do they show 
big losses. 

There are two ways of increasing the farm income. One way is to 
increase receipts and the other to reduce expenses. Too many 
farmers give too much attention to reducing expenses and not 
enough consideration to increasing receipts. By referring to the 
chart it appears that the principal reason why some of these farmers 
made more money than others was primarily because they increased 
receipts and not because they reduced expenses. The lower half of 
the chart shows that on most farms about one-half of the receipts 
were required for expenses, though on a few farms expenses equaled 
or exceeded receipts. On some of the more successful farms and on 
the larger farms in general a lower proportion of receipts was required 
for expenses than on the average farm. As mentioned elsewhere, 
the larger farms have a lower proportionate expense for building, 
fencing, and machinery repair and depreciation than the small farms. 
Note that some of the average-sized farms (100 acres for this area) 
have larger receipts than some of the largest farms. Note that the 
farm with the largest loss (the largest minus labor income) had an 
acreage large enough for a fair income; the capital was not excessive 
for farms of this size, but reference to the lower half of the chart shows 
that the reason for the loss was that the expenses were out of pro- 
portion to the receipts. On this farm the unusually large expense 
was in part due to heavy bills for hired labor. 

Figure 7 shows the distribution of the farmer’s gross income. In 
preparing this chart the 349 farms were arranged in four size-groups. 
The fifth bar shows the average for all the farms. It will be seen that 
on the larger farms if the farmer is free from debt the amount avail- 
able for family living is large, even though there is little or no labor 
income. ‘This sum is made up of the amount required for interest on 
investment, the value of unpaid family labor, and whatever labor 
income there may be. On these farms it totals over $1,150. 


PRODUCTION PER FARM. 


The amount of farm products for sale or for use in increasing the 
size of business is one of the best measures in studying the efficiency 
of afarm. While it is important that a farm be so organized as to 
contribute liberally to the farmer’s living, a farm can not be con- 
sidered profitable until it is yielding enough products for sale to 
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maintain itself adequately as a business organization. By this is 
meant farm receipts of sufficient amount not only to cover the yearly 
cash outlay, but to pay for the labor and supervision of the farmer 
and members of his family, and depreciation and interest on invest- 
ment as well. After the farmer has obtained these various products, 
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Fig. 7.—Distribution of the farmer’s gross income. 


he has the option of either turning them into cash or using them in 
increasing the size of his business. 

Table II shows an itemized account of the various farm products, 
averaged for the dairy and general farms under study. The dairy 
_ enterprise was the one showing the greatest development in this area, 
and most of the dairy cows were kept for increasing the size of the 
herd. Part of the young stock was kept in this connection, but most 
of the other products were turned into cash. 
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TaBLE II.—Products sold or added to inventory per farm on 159 dairy farms and 190 
general farms, Grove City, Pa., area. 


Amount per farm. Value per unit. 
Product. Unit. as a : 
airy renera 
farms. | farms. Range. Average. 
ID Sins COWS Saree a ae Head: seasce- 1.8 1 $40.00 to $100.00 |......__.. 
Cattle 2 kee ee se a ae Roundes =e 1,565 2,171 .06 to .09 $0. 0779 
EROTSCS ey se ee et toe eee letele a oe 0.3 SD), | 25200 tom 300500" sae 
EO RSE h a serena 2 Ss Se ae oundeeseteee 935 1, 235 08 to al 0962 
CHICKENS) Seer eyes, cel Ne nal aera dose see 338 91 12 to 17 15 
SIEC Dea eek ee 2c ee epee Oz cee cee 62 543 065 to 10 0838 
IButber tata ee eee eee 2 2c | ee Got ae 1,122 429 36 to 52 43 
DOSE. pte in manne eee op ey cS Dozens ea 265 2738 20 to 40 25 
BVO Oat een Cree pe nee Sr Roundeseeeece 5 39 32 to 65 .36 
Corns eee penn SU Sens Busheleesseeee 4 6 80 to 2.00 . 98 
WiC tse ee rer meee ee ak aig eas I ae do 22 32 Us TO SOU, 1.70 
OBES Sesame yet Lg Mie aN Seeds Chea Ssace 8 16 .70 to 1.00 So 
TRAN eles 2 pa RE Nee eee meee So NO SA do 1 1 1210) to.) 1560 1.06 
IB TC Kswiht Caraepgees eas ee ce es |e dota 14 16 .60 to 1.20 1.03 
(POTATOES Serene aes ok eo ell See does es 19 16 1.50 to 3.00 2.04 
BN ae els a) 52 coo US aa ee ee ees tee RON Mae se 5.5 2E8 Beall 9.00 to 15.00 11.32 
a NJ0) 0) Leste os See ae eC, iBarrelassee 5 4 #502 toy 8 o500 1S 
Straw bertiese see et ee eee Quartes2eee eee 96 6 .08 to male, .09 
simothy {Seeders cee eee iBusheli==2--= ae eal 2.50 to 4.00 3.36 
Clover‘scedeaas ss5 28 ao 2 See GOssces ee su 4 8.00 to 13.00 11. 46 
Ma plessiniipyane ee one ee Lene Galloneaeseeee 2 2, 1.00 to 2.00 1.32 
Mantandsteamilabore--2c- 5. -- seer ee IDEN cco aecdanbae 14 8 3.00 to 5.50 4.54 
I GWA EY oo) es 5 ote A ee eR «og 9 ee | Pe doves as 5 10 1.00 to 3.50 Wi 


It will be noted that in only two principal sources of receipts did 
the dairy farms exceed the general in amount produced forsale. The 
production of cows and butter fat was greater on the dairy farms. 

It should not be inferred that all of the farms sold those products, 
but the figures given simply represent the average of the farms taken 
as a whole; for example, of the 349 farms only 75 farms reported 
sales of sheep or wool, 36 of corn, 159 of wheat, 61 of oats, 16 of rye, 
101 of buckwheat, 138 of potatoes, 105 of apples, 10 of strawberries, 
134 of hay, 37 of clover seed, and 15 of timothy seed. 

Woodland also has a share in the farm production of this area. 
While, as shown in Table IV, the cash receipts from this source were 
small, its contributions in the way of fuel and repair material for the 
upkeep of fences and buildings were of considerable importance. 

The range of prices is due to the quality of the product at the time 
of selling, the fluctuations of market prices, and the marketing ability 
of the farmer selling them. It is hardly practicable to itemize all of 
the smaller items of farm receipts, but the above list represents over 
90 per cent of the farm receipts and all of the principal sources of 
receipts. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FARM AREA. 

The farm area on 349 farms in the region considered averaged in 

size 101 acres, and in respect to utilization was distributed as follows: 


Tillable area: Per cent. 
Croprareas o.t)- - ek. $e 8 sea e eee sae ee Ben ec eee eee 48 
Willable pasture 2: 22.2% oi soe Ae ere eo os oe Hh 12 

Wnitillable pasture. - > 5.20 ssc2- a seeeeee oe sae Seal See ee eee 20 

Woodland: (pastured) 2). {22 See Ae ee cae eee 10 

Woodland ..c:.:2.2.. alee. As ee ee eee eee 4 
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The average size of the dairy farms was 97 acres and of the general 
farms 104 acres. The general farms had an average of a little over 
6 acres more of pasture than the dairy farms. Woods, the greater 
part of which is used for pasture, occupy about 14 acres per farm. 
According to estimates made by 168 of these farmers, it takes 3 acres 
of average woods pasture to equal 1 acre of average open pasture. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL. 


Table III shows the average amount of capital used and its distri- 
bution for the dairy and general farms. 


TaBLE II1.—Average capital and its distribution on 159 dairy and 190 general farms, 
Grove City, Pa., area. 


Dairy General 
farms. farms. 
PASVIOL AS CLC It cll pment ep ties ah Man Wie een lem akc) 5 Lae Nn A aan A a, Ae pei ce $8,112 $7, 252 
Capital distributed to— Per cent. | Per cent 
LT Cl epee sere ltea eiviens I a Say Ne ae nae ne WS Pt a at ayecuyes | sev me 4 
ID Wiellingshpret ymin Mote eee hon ee be Seatac. oe Lek eee eae 16 16 
O Thera ual dime See eee ee eee Gee eles erate es tl i 2, ee ee re 17 16 
Ot ARCA ESTA LCs se mene ieee hee ta a oe es re ee ela ee ee Leys ee ee 75 76 
GIVES tO Kelemen eet mere ce ae oe ES URS Ne ee ae ts es 1d oh Sag ee eee 17 16 
WIGAN ARY 32 ok Soe Ie Be Ue eee es SEES ee tee ae ee ee re Ne en se a eee 5 5 
IHGed san Ges up iM eSsee stirs tees ee et a ee epee ieee pshE, See ae Uc ie, ee 2 2 
BON = 3 oboe So Sear PEO EEC BEE DOSES Oe Step een Ear een es ler ae ee 1 1 


As shown, about three-fourths of the total capital used in the 
operation of these farms is in real estate. It may be noted that the 
capital investment of the dairy farms is somewhat higher than that 
of general farms. On the dairy farms dwellings average $1,334 in 
value, and all the other buildings $1,369 per farm; on the general 
farms the average of dwellings is $1,121 each and all the other build- 
ings $1,158. The value of real estate for all the farms here under 
study averaged $57 per acre. 

On the dairy farms the sum of the value of the live stock, ma- 
chinery, feed, and cash, that is, the working capital, averages $1,994, 
and on the general farms, $1,746 per farm. In other words, if one 
were to go into this area and buy the average farm of about 100 acres 
he would need this much additional to invest in stock and tools 
before he began to farm. Of course, this does not mean that a man 
-would need this total amount in cash in order to buy and stock the 
average farm, but that he would have to make an investment of that 
amount. - 

Too many farmers make the serious mistake of attempting to 
operate a farm with too little working capital. It is better to have a 
mortgage on the farm, if necessary in order to provide sufficient work- 
ing capital, than to have the farm clear and be handicapped because 
of the lack of stock and adequate equipment. 
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Table IV shows the sources of receipts on the dairy and the general 
farms. 


TaBLE IV.—Sources of receipts on 159 dairy and 190 general farms, Grove City, Pa., area. 


Distribution of re- 
ceipts with refer- 
ence to sources. 
Source. 
Dairy )\ General 
farms. farms. 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
DANY PLOMUCHS URN ie oo Soa err are, 5 cere ee a en ae ne PY ae 4 14.2 
Cattle eae rec a Se So ee IS Sec aaa ey a ere a eee Bem 21.9 25.1 
IELOFSES ANGICOLES cease Se as Fi es a eee eee 7G 4.5 
Sheep eee Fe es ee tiga BAG UNS me repe Ra Hae Bees Pie Beer Bl ao RS 
ET Sy ee ace ol 058s Sine iS en ee ek g a men! reek Me = Oar pe ne Rare 6.8 8.9 
IP OUI GI ae eta ne sis cis ate wae Scat UCI ee me ete ie 2 Sak Sat ORR oa Sr CC eR ee 8.7 11.2 
BA SGOCK ea ets set ners te cre ep etree GRRE Oy Re nat Ve En Ot or ey en em 78.6 69.2 
VVC Eee ee cece ce lee cic iniw orate Se RRS eT aRS wicte te rape oye re ow Ate ne eo 2.7 4.9 
COG er apse ka ec a ge Ot SE es ee eee nN at eae ee Eg oe .3 .5 
PPO CAE ORS ine rere cea L)- 5, 5 cis Sree er a oa em arn Sig 9a Sel een 3.0 2.8 
ALS Ss Sate aos es A oS ts Se BRR cee a EE Seer ASR ee Ee ene eS oe CREE Cee 4 1p! 
IBAU Gay de | ret eh, oe A Re ad Rds Ree SE eas eye a aOR Re Ty ep een ea A 1.0 1.4 
PUY iis Some ite se ed te Se fa 2 ee pert a a oe a Bl he ae me 1.8 5.3 
SNF CY 0) GSEs ae led ee ees mg LN CI SYR te gE ees oe ee Se 6 -6 
O Ener iret hae eo rn ee le ee 2 Pe Son ah a eae eg a = a3 
EMT OtH eR CrOPStcsa se se sos we - oe Sa ee ne Ce ae oe ee ee ees Ee ee ereers 6 ao 
UAT Wenay a eh se aeRO MN SE MANN MUNDI ed alae sete Ty kna CP 11.1 | 17.8 
lWwieodland: products ).2 2s. 2.2. oe ees ee - caalk eee 6 | tor 
Miscellaneous. .-.....- rei asse) LE eh RS 5 SOR ee ER EE ae ae IE a eee 6.6 6.9 
HTerease feedianG::Siip PllESS Ses fh Soe ceo ae per ieee pet a See cayenne ee 3.1 5.0 


There was little difference in the percentage distribution of the 
various receipts in the different size-groups of farms. 

Over 60 per cent of the receipts on the dairy farms was received 
from the sale of cattle and their products, while this source yielded 
less than 40 per cent on the general farms. The farms of the latter 
type had a much higher percentage of their receipts from the sale of 
live stock other than cattle. Another variation in the distribution 
of receipts on these two types of farms was from the sale of crops. 
The general farms sold one and one-half times as much wheat and 
about two and one-half times as much hay per farm as the dairy 
farms. Receipts from woodland products averaged $11 per farm, 
comprising $3 from maple sirup and $8 from lumber or wood. Other 
receipts upon these farms, grouped as miscellaneous, amounted to $83 
per farm, and consisted principally of receipts from hauling coal and 
doing other team work. 


w 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CROP AREA. 


Table V shows the distribution of the crop area on 349 dairy and 
general farms in the Grove City area. 


TaBLe V.—Distribution of crop area on 159 dairy farms and 190 general farms, Grove 
City, Pa., area. 


Dairy | General 


farms. farms. 

VverarelCLopares (ACheS): S505 be aaae neo sisee owen Ne Stu es Wee, eee acts See aes 48 48 
ioe crop area in— | Per cen re Per cent. 
AY APR ot Peete | Steet Ma Ti ere nh a DRE SY PEN Rae cally ee) eens ei ec ae mire ps 47. 48.1 
OEY RSS CR Rg RNR I ei eg A ele re Bese og MeO a ee te a OD See lel 16. 2 16. 4 
CONT Se eae red SS Ree, SR We Sd PROC. ee eee Ril eens A Satie etaies Pied are 16. 2 14.4 
Vali Canis ener etna ct Ry eens eek ae Fe DSR) Pir RI OUR a ote eRe oe Teta pia, ke Rye eh Eee a 9.0 10.3 
oc ene Eee Se ire ea Ee era et rd ee a Seca eon cnn pad teat PL Cues eet ees 2 6c 6 3.9 3.9 

RVC ea eye oe Sn aN Ds Li DE ER ne ate ur yo Salts pan Snel RR 1.6 1.4 
Ja) 0} (ESV SESE a a nce testes nears Seay Se) a Ar Rk eC a fe Poa AAS SED Be 3.8 
HEGEL OCS reece ey ee eID IN Tie IRE PY OR Beyiag a 7s Mee carte aA TUR | 1.5 1.4 
PASTOR EINCLODS Giant seats a hone re ee ROE cis em ee ee Oe oe Bees Se 5 AS} 


There was little variation in the distribution of the area devoted to 
different crops on the two types of farms. More corn and a little 
less hay and wheat are grown on the dairy farms than on the general 
farms. The leading crop, measured by acreage, is hay, which occu- 
pies nearly one-half of the crop area. The leading grasses are tim- 


othy and clover. On the dairy farms the corn from one-third of the 


acreage devoted to corn was put in the silo, while less than 1 per cent 
of the corn acreage on the general farms was handled in this manner. 
The grain crops raised in this area, in the order of their importance, 


are oats, wheat, buckwheat, and rye. A comparison of the area 


devoted to each of these on the two types of farms shows practically 
no difference except in the case of wheat. For the farms reporting 
wheat the average area per farm devoted to this crop was 4.8 acres 
on the dairy farms and 5.4 acres on the general farms. 

Some fruit is grown throughout this area, but it is used mostly for 
home use. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LIVE STOCK. 

Table VI shows the distribution of live stock on 349 dairy and gen- 

eral farms in the Grove City area. 


TaBLE V1I.—Distribution of live stock on 159 dairy and 190 general farms, Grove City, 


Pa., area. 
Dairy General 
farms. farms. 
Ro llivesrocksperntannm(animalumnits) os... 2 ee ces ans. ee ee See eee aes 18 16 
Animal units represented by— Per ceni. | Per cent. 
DAT ya O WS Sets en ee ree ea, SANS nan erates meted | 2 vi vane ent 44 
RS Ge Tiere Glee re ee ee ey oY A oh ae ean Lee en 22 30 
SEVOTSC Stall GU CO) ES Sisereae eats Sekt Re es ah Biel eae h 2 hehe Sipe le ae sp eons ae ie 21 23 
SUNOET Os se BE ied I 5 SR ee DP og Saeed ere Se re i eRe Ue 1 5 
JEN as. Sotto 5 eae eae See ane ees ce ie Ee aa ae a ay Se Le any i 2 
IPO Li Pea cake SAAR 5 GUS SO NSac a CUE eas SOC e ee OME aL BREE Oot ces Aer cite 5 6 


1 An animal unit is a mature horse or cow, or as many smaller animals as require the feed of a horse 
or cow, namely, 2 head of young cattle, 5 hogs, 7 sheep, or 100 “naa: 
2 Includes 3 head of work stock. 
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On dairy farms, the dairy cows made up 44 per cent of the total 
number of animals, when expressed in the terms of a mature cow or 
horse, and 28 per cent on the general farms. On the dairy farms 66 
per cent of the total number of animal units were cattle, and on the 
general farms 58 per cent. Seven per cent of the other cattle were 
beef cattle and 19 per cent young cattle, bulls, or breeding stock. 

Two and seven-tenths per cent of all the animal units were colts. 
On the 349 farms 80 colts were raised during the’year, or 1 for every 
13 horses kept. 

Most of the sheep in the area are found on the general farms. 
Only 3.1 per cent of all the stock on the 349 farms were sheep. 

About 90 head of poultry were kept per farm. 


EXPENSES. 


The expenditures for most purposes were practically the same on 
the two types of farms under study. The dairy farms, however, had 
an average expense of $199 more per farm than the general farms, 
due principally to extra expenditure for feed and labor. 

In operating a farm there is a direct relation between the type of 
farming and the percentage of receipts required for operating ex- 
penses. Fifty per cent of the total farm receipts were required for 
operating expenses on the dairy farms and 42 per cent for operating 
expenses on the general farms. ‘Taking both groups together, 46 per 
cent of the receipts were required for operating expenses. 


TaBLE VII.—Distribution of expenses on 159 dairy and 190 general farms, Grove City, 


Pa., area. 
Distribution. 
Item. 
Dairy General 
farms. farms. 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
Tine dla boran Gd! Woand eee cere cee tiers ha cr se ear rcr: e ee aetna hee seta a 9.0 9.2 
a milivsla Orcs 2 asses as See SS Rowe See ok oe eee See Eee Siang Seractas 15.0 13.9 
Repairs: } 
Machinenyasver 2 See See 8 Peg Se et Cee aa Ses een ene deh ee ee cane 1.6 1.5 
Buildin gs 06 2 oie Sore a Soc ele a brs i d Ss otis aig eee OS Ee ee fo een 4.0 4.8 
THOT COS Fee he We es AN Sn ee Nar apa aS OL eyo AR eee ot nye ova, SAS 1.6 2.3 
Feed bought: 
TEVA VETO LG S25 Teas RS 4 aI ra RIE PRECISE ie Gis ercicptans bran ate gS Det nO ee Clearer Sera 5Y) -6 
TATTANO EGE ete ee ah aS eS yh Se yoga iatal ee Pot eet ae ate eyo ene 21.1 10. 4 
‘Breeding teesiand veterimaryecca. coc ce ok ele vise i eee noe Oe aCe Sete er ee ener Hot 1.9 
Seeds iia cis Serene ae Lata Sigal Salem cereus Sie Sik te Racine Seales wre rerece SPE ee eee ae 2.5 4.2 
BG rbM IZ Ore eee ey a URES ENN eR Haig Se eS See SIS SE Rete SE ota (Sore ey ete sate ae 4.7 6.4 
ANAS HV e TOKO OyGe inl Miles ee Boece sac ko deoeauousag Saco samp se acsocscosessHeeuse 19 2.5 
Balingsmachineaworksituel.an dioule ser (esses se. see een eee sees sess eee eee eee 1.6 2.6 
OVS Db 6 (ey Ee ele pele Ree ee Se RS ee et eS EON RT ete er Sree COMIS CO a a UC eNO oes 1.2 1.5 
FRAKES Meee Leen ae Ge ANS pk SS as 8 rate ied ee ere ka Caseee ee afer pee panes a eee 8.1 11.4 
Milena alin py aioe heise OS 2 i aie ores Soars cael itera ie ay eos re ISA tA sisi iene 3.2 1.2 
Miscellaneous tee eho els Sicko tere sen Sib sre oo ore e era Ege ane ee decs fete esre sesso eee 5.0 5.5 
Motal(currentiexpeMSOse ys es rs ae en eee caverns Sy Oa ee as een 83. 1 79.9 
Depreciation: 
Bul dings os. sn ase Sg oe ree tet on eine ey NE niet Ska Ze Sie ee 9.3 11.0 
Machinenyee s-ee450-eoe= BS RS Jee BR NEE eon SS SAT RM ioe et ee eee ties 7.6 9.1 


1 Includes feed grinding, silo filling, fodder shredding, horseshoeing, spray material, twine, pasture rent, 
and barrels. 
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Seventeen per cent of all the expense of the farms was for feed. 
On the dairy farms cost of feed averaged 22 per cent of the total farm 
expense, and on the general farms 11 per cent. The average feed 
bill on the dairy farms amounted to $149. On the 349 farms taken 
as a whole, 26 per cent of the total farm expense was for repairs and 
depreciation on buildings, machinery, and fences. In other words, 
over one-fourth of the total farm expense was for maintenance of 
property. 

Fourteen per cent of the expense was for family labor, 9 per cent 
for hired labor, and 10 per cent for taxes. All the other expenses 
were small, the only two that amounted to more than 3 per cent of 
the total farm expenses being fertilizers, 5.4 per cent, and seeds, 3.3 
per cent. 

Analyzing the expenses by size-groups, we find that on the farms 
with an area of 70 acres or under 30 per cent of the total farm expense 
was for repairs, depreciation of buildings, machinery, and fences, 
while on the group of largest farms, those with an area of 130 acres 
or over, these items amounted to 24 per cent of the total farm ex- 
pense. This serves to emphasize the fact that, in general, the larger 
the farm of a given type the lower proportionately will be the main- 
tenance expenses; that is, the larger farms show greater efficiency 
in that machinery, buildings, and fencing expenses are proportionally 
reduced. 

Fourteen per cent of the farmers rented additional pasture land, 
usually parts of tracts without buildings or of lands held by mining 
companies, the houses thereon being occupied by miners. Those 
renting thus usually pay about $1 per acre, as this is not good pasture 
land, being usually grown up with brush or partly in woods. Where 
it is rented by the month, the price 1s usually 75 cents to $1 per head 
of stock pastured per month. The average expense for pasture hire 
on the farms that rented was $21.20 per farm. 


SIZE OF FARM, ORGANIZATION, AND PROFITS. 


Twenty-three per cent of the farms covered in this study were 70 
acres or under in size, while 18 per cent contained over 130 acres. 
By dividing the farms into four groups, those containing 70 acres or 
under, those of 71 to 100 acres, those of 101 to 130 acres, and those of 
over 130 acres, a series of averages is obtained that should be of prac- 
tical value to the farmers of this region. The dairy farmer with 70 
acres or under is thus enabled to note how the average farm following 
this same type is organized and operated in this region. Like com- 
parisons may be drawn for each of the four size-groups. 

A number of factors, such as labor requirements and live stock 
returns, differ considerably in the operation of a dairy farm as com- 
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pared with that of a general farm, and for this reason separate tables 


are presented showing data on these fundamental factors of efficiency - 


for each type. 


DAIRY FARMS. 


In Table VIII is shown a summary of the farm busimess on 159 
dairy farms, arranged in groups according to size of farm. 


Taste VIII.— Summary of ihe farm business of 159 dairy farms, Grove City, Pa., area. 
Averages by farm area groups. 


70 acres | 71 to 100 | 101 t0 130) Over 130 


‘ 
orunder.|; acres. actes. acres. 
Namiber aiianws= 296 oe ee Re a ee 37 66 32 | 24 
Rarm area (aeres)] 5.22 2 s- = 1 222523 ssc. 2 She i se eae ai | 88 | 188 | 161 
Coates (acres)! =: es ee eee 33 | So Ges } i 
Monts of labore oo 5 S82 ee eee 15 | 17 | 19 | 22 
Productive ammalunits=* —_ —. =" == 2222 Se eee 10 | 3 17 | 22 
Wrarkistinclc a ee ee 2] 3 | 4 4 
nivestimesth en et et ee eo ee eee $0, 606 $7,259 | $9,318 $12, 712 
e@ets 2 = ao Se Se ot oes eee. eee 1,010 ri 218 1332 2,098 
Migpemenes Soe Pee sos = 23k BS, es aes ee See =34 fi ya! 1,067 
SA ore RINNE en 2 oe Bs a ee 226 611 rail 1,61 
Interest on investment at5 per cent-_____.........-.------------ 230 363 | £56 65 
Dale ance 266 2 2o ot 8222 en ce ee eee 245 248 | 295 396 
Watne of farmers line. ~~ 2 22 So ee $49 S337 | $370 $s 
‘Per cent ansmivestment ®~ 2. -= 222 5. . 2 552 ee sete 3.2 3.8 | 4.2 5 
Farm imcome- -.-_------ ess Sn eo Sa eee ee 22225 25 Ss $326 $611 $761 31,081 
Valine of unp2id family SIO = 5 RE ee Bn ee a7 106 119 13 
iPanmly imenne 2 Foc. ees ES See ose 533 ive 871 11s 
Interest paid on indebiedness-_-_.-.-_........-.----------------- 15 7 16 32 
Amount available for family living ----.........---..----------- 568 710 | 855 1,152 
Grop yields er acre 22.2522... 322.582 eee SS 102 100 104 33 


1 After deduciine farmer’s labor from farm income. 

2 Thesum of farm income and value of unpaid family labor. or the amount available for family living had 
there been no interest 10 Day. 

3 Percentage of average for all farms. 

The dairy farfms 70 acres or under in size with an average of 33 
acres of crops, 10 units of productive live stock, and $5,606 capital, 
returned the operator a labor income of $246. In operating farms 
of this size it required 15 months of man labor and an average of over 
two work horses per farm. 

On the farms of over 130 acres im size, 75 acres of crops were raised 
and 22 productive animal units were kept per farm. With $12,712 
capital these farms returned their operators an average labor Income 
of $396. An average of 22 months of man labor per year was required 
in operating farms of this size and nearly four work horses. 

The per cent returned on investment, found by deducting the value 
of the farmer’s labor from the farm income, varies from 3.2 per cent 
on the smallest size-group to 5 per cent on the farms in the largest 
size-group. 

In operating farms under conditions similar to those in this area 
‘the family income is of much interest, as it is the amount of money 


a . 
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available to pay lving expenses, interest on indebtedness, and 
savings. The family income averaged $583 on the farms of the 
smallest size-group, and increased with each size-group to an average 
of $1,184 on the largest size-group. 


GENERAL FARMS. 


Table IX shows a summary of the farm business on 190 general 
farms arranged in four groups according to size of farm. 


TABLE IX.—Summary of the farm business of 190 general farms, Grove City, Pa., area. 


Averages by farm area groups. 


70 acres | 71 to 100 | 101 to 130} Over 130 


or under.| acres. acres. acres. 
INDE ORLaLINS essa ore ts eke oe. ows sse | See wh 44 64 42 40 
PETRA PPA cae eh No UNE eG a ek a Taree Saas Ac ae 56 86 | 113 177 
(CHRO D BIER SR AG ne gaune COS SS COGS Ge eae ene tt oe Sit See ere eon 31 44 50 70 
Mon ESO fla Donets Aaa NaS eet ee Ras tou eimai he seta eee 13 15 15 20 
Productiveanimabunitsse shee soe sees see eee eee nse ee 8 12 13 21 
WORKS COCKS oe ea says a AO ee oh es eet ELE Reise ecules Sens 2 2 3 4 
Aries tmonteetet es eet ee eh an E) ORT eel Aa hes ek) $4,308 | $6,573 | $7,388] $11,432 
HRECOND LSE ae Set areata steak tals arate Rites wie Seals ae acai ake 733 1,016 1,149 1, 755 
EEX CNSCSA Ae eee eM aces chloe ae secu tse eet 307 443 477 742 
DEVS NCOs Ao cee Sononasederue bee po ee Co UeR Eanes. Seeasedae 426 573 672 1,013 
Interest on investment at 5 per cent...........---.------------- 216 329 369 572 
Labor income.........-.-- NS SEH SOMOS SB AGE etn TE et se 210 244 303 441 
Waluetohanmer:slabonaesssssne- ce seca cso es se eieiee ee ei 283 319 311 353 
EU CCMLOMMM VES UIC US arene vere terest yay sie Se mie =) sees ese 3.3 3.9 4.9 5.8 
MEmTniin commem eu eee ene, Mockery (oboe id 9s) SOR Peh $426 | . $573 $672| $1,013 
Value of unpaid family labor......... SE SRSA OR BED OUeNS aR aGSOE 30 60 67 116 
IMs yaoi hy MaXGOUWOE A Soo ao Uap doabosedsoobosuoaedooaodecesdacEs 456 633 739 1,129 
Interest paid on indebtedness....-........---- a Tea eece See 2 9 11 cpl 
Amountiavailable for family living: 22. 5225 oe. ee - 454 624 728 1,128 
Crop) yieldsSiperiacre:s Sasa tae Set hie ters oe mein ae eae ore 102 99 95 103 


1 After deducting the value of farmer’s labor from farm income. 

2 The sum of farm income and value of unpaid family labor, or the amount available for family living 
had there been no interest to pay. 

3 Percentage of average for all farms. 

Here, also, it will be seen that labor income increases with size of 
farm. The average labor income for the smallest size-group averaged 
$210 and that of the largest size-group $441. The percentage re- 
turned on investment ran rom 3.3 to 5.8 per cent. 

It will be noted that, taken as a whole, the general farmers made 
labor incomes averaging $12 per farm higher than those of the dairy 
farmers. However, it will be noted that the average labor income 


on the two groups of small-sized dairy farms was slightly higher than 


on corresponding size-groups of the general farms. While the aver- 
age size of the dairy farms of these two groups was slightly larger 
than for the corresponding groups of general farms, the main reason 
for the larger labor incomes is that the dairy business is the more 
intensive. It is evident that the small general farms are not so well 
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organized, neither are they so well adapted to conditions which 
exist in this area as are the dairy farms of corresponding size. 

Table X shows all farms, by size-groups, classified according to 
labor income. 


TaBLE X.—Number of farms in each size-group making laber incomes as specified (349 
dairy or general farms, Grove City, Pa., area). 


Number Number | 
= offarms | of farms Number 
Number | = h l: } | = h 1 } Fs = 
F: ee arms | With labor | with labor| of farms 
arm area group ue ae | incomes of | incomes of | showing 
= * | $1,000 and $500 to | labor loss. 
over. $999. 


CED ST OES ey FCC 1) pe SE RS ee eG a oe ee Si 1 12 | 18 
41560100 acres 2236 8s 2 222e 22 Fo oo Se a es eS 130 3 21 | 33 
1OT Doll SO aerese: soe oo as. a ee ee os Se ee 74 3 | 12 13 
iSO ACTES ANG OVER. <~ 2225 «22 see ee ate a See eee ee 64 8 j 21 15 

Oba eee os xd a Se ce ee Se ae Se 349 15 66 79 


This table shows the chance these farmers have, when operating 
farms of the various sizes shown, of making a large income. 

On the 81 farms 70 acres or under in size, only one operator made 
a labor income of $1,000 or over, and only 13 made incomes of $500. 

In the group of largest farms, those of 130 acres and over in size, 
one-eighth made labor incomes of $1,000 or more, and nearly one- 
half labor incomes of $500 or more. 

The three preceding tables serve to emphasize what has been 
brought out in every similar study conducted by the Office of Farm 
Management thus far, namely, that the smaller farms (except those 
operated under intensive methods near good markets) are relatively 
less profitable than the larger ones. In farming, as in every other 
business, the man with large capital has a much better chance of 
getting a large income than the one with little capital. It took a 
capital of $11,912 to give an average labor income of $424 in this 
area, this being the average capital of 64 farms of 130 acres and 
over in size. 

Often large incomes are made by farmers operating small farms 
intensively, but in such cases the investment is relatively large. 
Farm management studies uniformly indicate that the farmers with 
little capital invested make little money. Size of business is just as 
important with the farmer as with the merchant. 


EFFECT OF YIELDS PER ACRE AND RETURNS FROM LIVE STOCK ON LABOR INCOME. 


We have seen in Tables VIII, IX, and X that the larger farms 
make more money in this area than the smaller ones, and the ques- 
tion arises naturally whether this is due to higher yields or simply to 
greater production. 
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Table XI is designed to show the crop yields and live-stock returns 
for the different size-groups of farms expressed in percentage of the 
average yields of all farms, known as the crop index.! 


TaBLE XI.—Average crop and live-stock index on 349 farms, Grove City, Pa., area. 


70 acres 71 to 101 to Over 


or 100 130 130 
under. acres. acres. acres. 
@ropsin dex ae eae ts hepta cme nee cee Se SN ey ae ort eens ae 102 99 99 101 


SAV C-SUOC Ke LI GO Keo evn las ten yacs ate niatnicie soarala Te ic kus eletalaveteyele aise seve arate 102 100 99 99 


This table shows that there is very little difference in the crop 
yields and returns per unit from live stock on the farms of different 
S1Zes. 

The crop yields expressed in percentage of the average for all 
farms in the region were 101 per cent on the dairy and 99 per cent on 


the general farms. The live-stock returns were 111 per cent of the - 


average for the region on the dairy and 91 per cent on the general 
farms. This ee not mean, however, that the live stock on the 
dairy farms was 20 per cent more profitable than that kept on the 
general farms. On the dairy farms the receipts per animal unit 
were higher, but the feed cost per animal unit was also higher, 
owing to the more expensive feeds consumed by the dairy stock. 
On the general farms, where more beef cattle and sheep are pro- 
duced, the returns are comparatively lower than dairy receipts, 
but the farmers are able to produce these at a much lower feed cost; 
and the net profit from such stock may be as high as from the dairy 
stock. 

The crop index on the large farms was practically as high as on the 
small farms, indicating that the old belief that the small farms pro- 
duce on the average the highest crop yields per acre is not justified 
by results in this area. 


1 The crop index may be defined as the crop yields of a particular farm expressed in Dercentage of the 
average crop yields of all the farms in the community. It is found as in the following example: 


A particular farm produces— 


Acres. 

2,000 bushels of corn on..... 40 
i 200 bushels of wheat on.. - 40 
900 bushels of oats on....- 30 
120 tons of hay on......... 80 
MO Galen eters ee ce 190 


The average yields of the above crops in the community are: Corn, 60 bushels; wheat, 32 bushels; oats, 
40 bushels; and hay, 13 tons per acre. Hence, on the average, the areas required to produce the above 
quantities of the products mentioned are— 


2,000+60= 33.3 acres of corn, 

1,200--32= 37.5 acres of wheat, 
900+ 40= 22.5 acres of oats, and 
120+13— 68.6 acres of hay. 


Total= 161.9 


Thus, it requires 190 acres on the farm in question to produce what 161.9 acres produces on the average. 
Hence, 1 acre produces | on this farm 161.9+190, or 85.3 per cent as much as the average acre of the com- 
munity 

The live-stock index is the percentage comparison of the receipts per animal unit on farms weighted 
by their receipts, using as the basis the average receipts of all farms in the area expressed as 100. 
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Table XII shows the effect upon labor income of improving the 
quality of the stock and increasing the crop yields. Yields per 
acre and returns per productive animal unit were found to bear the 
same relation to labor income on dairy farms as on general farms; 
hence for the sake of brevity the figures for the two groups have 
been tabulated together. 


TaBLe XII.—E fect of yields per acre and returns per productive animal unit on labor 
incomes, by size of farm, 349 farms, Grove City, Pa., area. 


LABOR INCOME. 


Live-stock index.! 


Group. 100 acres or under. Over 100 acres. 
| 
100 or Over 100 or Over 
less 100. - less. 100. 
Crop index:! | 
‘rop index: 
E00 OPGSS te Ce ek ee oe La basil ee oe tiats saehia se ais ee ermine $41 $285 $134 $398 
OwerslOOR EE SEL a ke ONS Fe eae Rane pA ent etree 224 452 340 576 


1 For definition of these terms see page 21. 


In order to eliminate the effect,of size of business as much as pos- 
sible, the farms were arranged into two groups. As would be expected, 


the groups having crop yields and live-stock returns above the aver- 


age made the most money. This table shows, moreover, that in an 


area like this, where so great a percentage of the returns is from live - 


stock, it is better to make an effort to improve the quality of the 
live stock than to try to grow better crops and feed them to poor live 
stock. Those farmers operating either large or small farms whose 
crop yields were below the average of those produced in the region, 
but with live-stock receipts above the average, made higher labor 
incomes than those having live-stock receipts below the average 
and crop yields above the average. 


LIVE STOCK. 


We have seen in Table XII that the farms with crop yields and 
live-stock returns above the average made more than average labor 
incomes, and have observed the effect of increasing the receipts per 
unit of live stock. Table IV showed that over 14 per cent of the 
receipts on general farms and 38 per cent of the receipts on the 
dairy farms were from dairy products. It would seem, then, that 
one of the most direct and effective ways of increasing the income of 
the farmers of this region is to follow those practices that tend to 
increase production per cow. 

Accurate data were obtained on 265 farms, averaging 6 cows per 
farm, where the cows were kept for dairy purposes, which showed 
that the average sales of butter fat per cow was 116.6 pounds. This 


ih) 


is 


3B 
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is a rather low production per cow. It was possible to get accurate 
data of the butter fat sold per cow on 123 of the 159 dairy farms, 
but for the rest of the dairy farms it was not possible to get this figure 
accurate enough for these tables, because some of the dairymen sold 
market milk in Grove City or Harrisville, and others shipped this 
product for a part of the year to Youngstown, Ohio, and to New 
Castle, Pa. Some farmers sold market milk locally to miners and 
others living in the area. 

The average labor income of the 123 farms furnishing butter-fat 
data was $259, while the average labor income of all the dairy farms 
was $279. This indicates that the 123 farms are fairly representative. 
The pounds of butter fat sold per cow and the labor income of the 
farms selling butter only, of those selling creamery milk, and of those 
selling both butter and creamery milk is shown in Table XIII. 


TaBLE XIII.—Sales of butter fat per cow and labor income of 123 dairy farms selling 
products as specified, Grove City, Pa., area. 


Number |Pounds but-} Average 
Number of cows | ter fat sold } labor in- 
‘| perfarm.| per cow. come. 
Farms selling— 
BU bbeT OMliyso ees sey ye cee eae ee ee ae a) Sole hk Ae | 19 6 129.2 $79 
Creameryertlike eee oer ie rw etre Saisie Hayne eee ate an wt | 75 8 150.8 325 
Butterand (creamenysmilk ey 7 seasees Sac ey epee ee | 29 7 125.1 208 


The farmers who sold butter and no other dairy products received 
an average of 35 cents per pound for their butter-fat product. Those 
selling butter and creamery milk received 41 cents per pound, and 
those who sold only to the creamery 43 cents. Those who sold to the 
creamery received 8 cents per pound more for their butter fat than 
those who sold butter only, or about one-fourth (24 per cent) more 
per pound. If the farmers who sold butter only had shipped their 
product to the creamery and had averaged the same production of 
butter fat the receipts per cow would have averaged $10.34 higher, 
and as these farms averaged 6 cows per farm would have received 
$62 per farm greater income. There were 82 general farms that sold 
. butter only, and their sales of butter fat per cow were 84.5 pounds, 
which brought them an average of 33 cents per pound. With the 
same production per cow, other things being equal, they would have 
received $8.45 more per cow and $40 greater income per year if their 
milk had been sent to the creamery. 

Most of the farmers of the area keenly realize the advantage of 
shipping their milk to the creamery, and the number of patrons of 
the plant is increasing rapidly. They also realize the need of improv- 
ing the quality of their herds. One cow-testing association and two 
bull associations have been formed since April 1, 1917. 


= 
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During the period April 1, 1916, to April 1, 1917, the 349 farmers 
bought for their farms 32 head of pure-bred Holsteins, 13 pure-bred 
Jerseys, 6 pure-bred Guernseys, and 5 pure-bred Shorthorns. In 
addition to the above pure-bred cattle, many began to improve the 
quality of their herds through the purchase of good grade stock and 
also by using pure-bred bulls. 

Ten per cent of the total farm receipts and about one-seventh of the 
stock receipts were from poultry. The receipts from poultry exceeded 
those from any class of live stock except cattle, were nearly as great 
as the combined receipts from hogs and sheep, and were over two- 
thirds as much as the receipts from crops. Fifteen per cent of the 
farms of the area sold over $200 worth of poultry and eggs per farm. 
Some of the farmers got good returns from turkeys. Not many 
ducks or geese were kept in the area. A reasonable increase in the 
amount of poultry, including turkeys, would seem warranted on many 
of the farms, especially on the farms with an abundance of family 
labor. Increased attention could be given to the poultry business 
without any interference with the major operations of the farm. 

The receipts from hogs made up 8 per cent of all the farm receipts, 
besides furnishing an average of 594 pounds of pork per farm for family 
use. Hogs were kept on nearly every farm, except some that sold 
whole milk to the creamery or as market milk. | 

Receipts from sheep made up less than 3 per cent of the total farm 
receipts. The coarse-wool sheep predominated and the Shropshire 
was the principal breed. Only about 1 farmer in 12 following the 
dairy type kept sheep, while they were kept by one-third of the 
general farmers. The flocks averaged 15 head and produced 12 
lambs per flock. 

There were a few farms in the area where the stock sales were 
principally from beef cattle, but not enough of them to justify 
drawing any definite conclusions relative to the comparative profit- 
ableness of dairy cattle and beef cattle. 

During the year of the survey the prices received for beef cattle 
were relatively higher than the prices recetved for dairy products, 


and consequently the beei-cattle farms would show a little higher | 


labor income on the average than would an equally efficient group 
of dairy farms. Steers were kept on most of the general farms. The 
labor income of the general farms is a little higher than that of the 
dairy farms. On some of the larger farms very good returns were 
realized last year from beef cattle. 

It is probable that beef cattle can be raised at a profit on many of 
the larger farms, particularly those having large areas of rather wet 
pasture not adapted to sheep raising. Beef cattle require much 
_less care than dairy cows, and where there is a shortage of labor on 
the farm the raising of beef cattle may be advisable. 


i 
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Bulletin 150 of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural College, 
‘Raising Beef Cattle,’ furnishes good data on raising beef cattle. 
Part of the conclusions set forth in this bulletin are as follows: “Beef 
production is adapted to and will be found profitable under Penn- 
sylvania conditions on land valued at $60 or less per acre that can 
maintain cows at the rate of 2 acres per head during the pasturing 
season, and on which corn can be raised for silage.”’ 


CROPS. 


For comparison with crop yields received on these farms for the 
year under study, corresponding yields as given in the United States 
Census reports for the years 1900 and 1910 are here presented. The 
average yields of the three counties in which the survey was made, 
as given in the last two census reports, are taken together to give 
a figure applicable to the whole area. 

The yield of corn for the year covered by this study was about 
normal, being 34 bushels per acre as compared with yields of 33 and 
32 bushels given in the last two census reports for these three 
counties. On well-drained land an excellent crop of corn was har- 
vested in 1916, but on many fields a large part of the corn was soft 
and.of poor quality. Silage yielded an average of 74 tons per acre. 
Most of the seed corn planted for grain is produced on the farm, but 
a considerable part of the seed for silage corn is bought. The climate 
here is less favorable for corn growing than that of many other areas. 
It is highly advisable to have a vigorous, early-maturing strain of 
corn, that yields well. Each farmer should make an effort to 
improve his strain of corn, which can be done quite easily by field 
selection of the seed. 

The yield of wheat was the same as that given for the area in the 
last two census reports. Wheat was the principal cash crop of the 
area, 3.8 per cent of the total farm receipts and over one-fourth 
(26 per cent) of the receipts from crops being from sales of this grain, 
The average yield in 1916 was 16 bushels per acre, and the average 
amount sold per farm reporting was 61 bushels. 

There are some farms in this area not well adapted to wheat on 
which rye could be introduced into cropping systems with profit. 
Rye is hardier than, wheat and will grow on poorer soils.’ 

The average yield of oats for the year of the survey was 30 bushels, 
as compared with census figures of 34 and 26 bushels. This crop 
occupies 16.3 per cent of the crop area of all the farms under con- 
sideration. It is an important crop in this area and nearly all of it 
is fed on the farm. Much of the grass seeding is put in with oats. 
Smut causes some damage to the crop each year, and a few farmers 


1 For more details concerning the growing ofrye,sec Farmer’s Bulletin 756, ‘‘Culture of Ryein the Eastern 
Half of the United States.’’ 
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have been using the formaldehyde treatment for it. By the use of 
this simple and inexpensive treatment the losses from oat smut can 
be reduced to a minimum.' 

The yield of buckwheat was 15 bushels per acre, as compared with 
yields of 16 bushels per acre for the census reports of 1900 and 1910.? 
About one-third as much land is devoted to buckwheat as to wheat. 
Buckwheat is a good crop to put on rough or weedy land. A good 
deal of buckwheat is sold, some is used in the house, and a large 
quantity is fed to the chickens. It makes an excellent chicken feed. 

The average yield of hay for the year 1916 was 1.7 tons per acre. 
The yield of this crop in the three counties in which the survey was 
made, for the United States Census of 1900 and 1910, respectively, 
was 1.1 and 1.2 tons. The hay crop in this area was large in 1916, but 
farmers generally said that the feeding value was somewhat lower 
than usual. Hay is the leading staple crop of the region, and con- 
sists principally of clover and timothy. Much of the red clover seed 
used is grown on the farm. This is the medium red variety. The 
alsike clover seed-used is purchased. A considerable part of the | 
timothy seed required for farm use is obtained by stripping the 
heads from selected portions of the hay field. With care, seed of an 
excellent quality can be obtained by this method. Some of the 
farmers leave patches of timothy hay standing for seed. A few use 
the barn-floor sweepings for their source of supply of timothy seed. 

The yield of potatoes was somewhat below normal, 68 bushels per 
acre, as compared with yields of 102 and 93 bushels given in the last 
two census reports. The higher prices obtained, however, would 
about make up for the loss due to low yield. Potatoes, however, 
are a relatively unimportant crop in this area, occupying but 1.5 per 
cent of the total crop area, or about seven-tenths of an acre per farm. 

Little attention has been paid to orcharding in this area. Few of 
the farmers spray their trees, and many do but little pruning. In 
one part of the area surveyed one farmer who runs a special fruit 
farm does considerable spraying for his neighbors, using a small 
power sprayer. This farmer sold $175 worth of apples, $300 worth 
of cherries, $100 worth of peaches, $100 worth of plums, and $124 
worth of strawberries. A small quantity of pears and prunes were 
produced and sold in this area. 

In general, market conditions are such that it would be inadvisable 
to increase to any great extent the acreage devoted to truck crops 
in this area, yet on many farms, especially on those where there 
is a large family at home, the addition of some special crop like 
strawberries, raspberries, or blackberries would materially increase 


1 For information in controlling cereal smuts see Farmer’s Bulletin 939, ‘‘Cereal Smuts and the Dis- 


- infection of Seed Grain,’”’ which may be obtained free from the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


1 For further details concerning the growing of buckwheat, see Farmers’ Bulletin 1062, ‘‘ Buckwheat.” 
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the farm income with practically no expense for extra hired labor 
in picking. Some farms in this area have soil adapted to the growing 
of onions, much of which is not being utilized, except for general 
farm crops. If some of this land were devoted to the onion crop 
the farm receipts would be considerably increased, and in most 
cases all of the extra labor required could be done by the family. 

Table XII shows that it is more important to increase the quality 
of the live stock than to increase the crop yields. However, one must 
not lose sight of the fact that it is very important to maintain crop 
yields. 

FARM FEEDS AND THE SILO. 

The use of silos is becoming quite general, there being 113 on the 
349 farms studied when this survey was made. LHighty of these 
silos were on dairy farms. Thus over one-half of the dairy farmers 
were using silos. During the farm year 11 new silos were built. 
The average yield of corn for silage was 74 tons per acre, and on 
several hs the yield was over 10 tons. 

It was possible to obtain accurate figures of the pounds of butter 
fat per cow on 56 dairy farms that had silos and on 67 farms that 
had none. Table XIV shows the average investment per farm, 
average crop acres per man, total feed units required per animal 
unit, the average number of cows per farm, the sales of butter fat 
per cow, and the labor income on 56 dairy farms having silos and on 
67 dairy farms without silos. 


TABLE XIV.—Average investment per farm, average crop acres per man, average feed units} 
required per animal unit, average number of cows per farm, the sales of butter fat per 
cow, and the labor income on 56 dairy farms having silos and 67 dairy farms without silos, 
Grove City, Pa., area. 


Average 
f pounds of Average 
butter fat labor 


Average Average 


Average | Average | feed units | number 0 


investment | crop acres 


eranimal|] cows per 
perfarm. | perman. | P® 2” sold per | income. 
unit. farm. COW. 
56 farms with silos. -.-.-..:-...- $9, 013 37 3, 481 9 151.5 $346 
67 farms without silos. --..__-. | 6, 610 32 3, 336 6 132.8 187 


1 A “feed unit’’ represents the feed value of a pound of corn or its equivalent. 


1 bushel corn=56 feed units. 1 ton bought feed= 2,000 feed units. 

1 bushel wheat=60 feed units. 1 ton fodder (stover)=500 feed units. 
1 bushel oats=29.1 feed units. 1 ton silage=333 feed units. 

1 bushel rye=56 feed units. 1 ton hay=800 feed units. 


Feed units computed according to table in Wisconsin Circular No. 37, June, 1912. 


Farmers having silos on their farms fed a little more heavily than 
those without silos, but they also got a considerably higher butter- 
fat production per cow. Upon comparing the proportion of con- 
centrates in the feeds consumed on the two groups of farms, it is 
found that 38 per cent of the total feed units on the farms having 
silos were concentrates, while on the other farms concentrates 
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averaged 47 per cent of the total. One of the reasons for this lower. 


proportion of concentrates fed on the farms with silos is that good 
silage itself contains some corn and is therefore partly a concen- 
trate, and also that less concentrate is required, because of the 
succulent nature of the feed. | | 
Although the cows on the farms having silos produced 18.7 pounds 
of butter fat more per cow than those on the farms without silos, it 
should not be assumed that this difference or the corresponding 
difference in labor income is due wholly or even largely to the silo. 


The farmers with silos were better all-around farmers than those ~ 


without. They had a larger average investment per farm, worked 
more crop acres per man, and had more and better cows. The silo 
was therefore only one of the several factors contributing to their 
SUCCESS. 

CROPPING SYSTEMS. 

A common rotation on many of the farms is corn or potatoes fol- 
lowed by oats, and then by hay two years or longer. Where wheat 
is grown, the rotation usually is corn, oats, wheat, hay two or three 
years. Buckwheat is generally sown on the rougher land or land 
that has become foul with weeds. On some farms buckwheat fol- 
lows oats in the rotation and serves as a nurse crop for the grass 
seed. On many farms the hay is cut as long as it gives a fair yield. 
Some of the meadows do not run out in four or five years. A few 
farmers are trying out a rotation of corn, wheat, hay, hay. 

Judging by the percentages of area devoted to each crop, it would 
appear that the rotation most generally practiced is corn and pota- 
toes, oats, wheat, rye or buckwheat, and hay three years. 


MAINTENANCE OF SOIL FERTILITY. 


One of the important problems of this region is that of keeping up 
crop yields. The test of good farm management is not only the 
earning of a good current net income, but the keeping up of the fertility 
of the soil as well. To keep up this fertility, the farmer must rely 
on the use of manure, lime, fertilizer, and legumes. Practically the 
only legumes grown here are red clover and alsike. On the farms 
where manure is produced in sufficient quantity, manure spreaders 
were used with very satisfactory results. Too many farmers, how- 
ever, still practice the wasteful method of throwing .the manure 
outside under the eaves of the barn and hauling it to the field but 
once or twice a year. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Commercial fertilizers are quite extensively used. Fifty-one per 
cent of the farmers concerned in this study used fertilizers on corn, 
- 45 per cent on wheat, 47 per cent on buckwheat, and 36 per cent on 
oats. Most of the farmers used less than 150 pounds per acre. 
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Acid phosphate was used by many farmers. Some, however, used 
more expensive fertilizers. Mixing acid phosphate with stable 
manure in the barn was not practiced to any extent. 

In order to show the effect upon crop yields of increasing the 
amount of fertilizer and manure used per 100 acres of crops, the. 
349 farms were grouped as shown in Table XY. 


Taste XV.—The effect upon crop yields of applying different amounts of fertilizer and 
of live stock kept on 349 farms, Grove City, Pa., area. 


Fertilizer per acre. 


1 
| 


None. 100 pounds or under. Over 100-pounds. 
Animal units per 100 
acres of crops. 
Animal 3 Animal : Animal : 
units per pee Crop in-|junits per pas Crop in- units per oe Crop 
100 acres Pp dex. |100acres| *707 2 dex. |100acres| “07 P&T | index. 
of crops. ; - | ofcrops. ; of crops. 
| Pounds. | | Pounds. Pounds. 
SDIOHUNGer= == 3-5. 29 0 82 28 55 92 28 174 98 
ON ORBD se beste aces 43 0 100 45 63 107 44 160 109 
} | 


Farmers using over 100 pounds of fertilizer per acre of crops and 
keeping less than 35 animal units per 100 acres of crops failed to pro- 
duce as high crop yields as the farmers who used no fertilizer but had 


Fic. 8.—Limestone prepared for burning. Either coal or wood may be used. 


over 35 (or an average of 43) animal units per 100 acres of crops. 
The highest crop yields were obtained by the group using over 100 
pounds of fertilizer per acre and keeping over 35 animal units per 100 
acres of crops. The crop yields on these farms were 9 per cent above 
the average of allthe farms. The lowest crop yields were on the group 
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of farms where no fertilizer was used and with the least density of 
live stock, the crop yields on these farms being only 82 per cent of the 
average. These men had little manure to apply and also overlooked 
the importance of heavier applications of fertilizer in order to offset the 
lack of farm manure. 


The soils of this area are naturally acid, and the use of lime has | 


been found to give very good results. It is always advisable to use 
lime to insure a good stand of clover. Lime is quite commonly ap- 
plied to small grains like oats or wheat. Some farmers use ground 
limestone. In the southeastern part of the area surveyed there were 
several limestone quarries and small coal mines. Many of the farm- 
ers hving near these buy the limestone and coal and burn their own 
lime. (See fig. 8.) 

Information as to the use of lime on soils, with specific directions 
for applying, may be found in Farmer’s Bulletin 921, ‘‘The Principles 
of the Liming of Soils.”’ 3 

The lime is usually distributed by hand. 


INCOME FROM SOURCES OUTSIDE THE FARM. 


Records were obtained from 63 farms where over one-half (56 per 
cent) of the receipts were derived from outside sources. These farms 
averaged 71 acres in size with 35 acres in crops. The average total 
capital per farm was $4,893, receipts $896, expenses $448, farm in- 
come $448, interest on capital $244, and labor income $204. 

On the average, these 63 farmers spent 139 days at outside labor. 
The earnings during the time spent off the farm averaged $3.50 a day. 
Much, of the money earned outside was derived from either working 
in coal mines or else hauling coal from the mines to the railroad. 
(See fig. 9.) Some worked in limestone quarries. Day iabor, work 
with sawmills, lumber business, labor on roads, school-teaching, 
milk-hauling, and carrying mail all contributed to the receipts from 
sources outside the farm business. 

As would be expected, crop yields were somewhat lower on those 
farms where nearly one-half of the time of the operator was spent do- 
ing outside work. With some operators, farming was their work dur- 
ing their spare time. This is usually the case where there is plenty of 
outside work available. Because of the immediate returns it offers, 
outside work looks especially attractive to those in need of money, 
while the returns from many farm enterprises do not come in at given 
intervals of time. 

For the study of the management of small farms in this area we 
have three types: those operated where over one-half of the receipts 
are received from work off the farm, those operated as general farms, 
and those operated as dairy farms. That the introduction of dairy- 
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ing into this area has been an advantage in this connection is shown 
by a comparison of the relative profits received on the farms operated 
under each of these types. Taking the farms of 70 acres or under in 
size, there were 38 on which over 50 per cent of the receipts were from 
work off the farm, the average labor income received being $192, 
while the average for those following the general type of farming was 
$210, and for those following the dairy type $246. The farmers fol- 
lowing the dairy type had on the average more capital invested than 
was necessary in following either of the other types, but the addi- 
tional income received, together with the added advantage of having 
steady employment throughout the year at home, and in the main 
being emancipated from the directing authority of others, makes this 
type the more attractive. 


Fig. 9.—Hauling coalfrom mine. One of the principal sources of outside receipts. 


TENURE. 


Records were obtained from 10 farm owners who rented out a part 
of their crop acreage. For the most part these men were consider- 
ably older than the average, thus making it necessary for them to get 
rid of a part of the responsibility of operating the entire farm, yet 
they continued to live on the farm. The average farm area was 117 
acres, with 40 acres in crops, 10 acres of which was rented out. Their 
total capital was $7,330, average receipts $1,019, expenses $642, farm 
income $377, interest on capital $366, and labor income $11. 

Sixteen farms in the area were operated by tenants. Three of 
these were dairy and 13 were general farms. The operators paid 
cash rent. After the landlord’s farm expenses, consisting of build- 
ing depreciation and repair, upkeep of fences, insurance, and taxes, 
were deducted from the rent received, the landlords received 2.6 per 
cent on their investment. ; 

Fifty-four farmers in the area increased the size of their business 
by renting additional land from companies owning land for coal 
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mines or limestone quarries, or from miners living on small tracts of 
land, or from men owning small tracts and doing very little farming. 

The crops most commonly put in on shares were small grains. 
The division of the crop and expenses varies greatly. A division that 
is quite common is for the renter to get two-thirds of the crop, he pay- 
ing two-thirds of the thrashing and fertilizer bill and furnishing all 
the seed. In other cases he pays ali the fertilizer and two-thirds of 
the thrashing expense. 

Where the renter gets one-half of the crop, quite sskineal he pays 
all the thrashing bill and the owner furnishes all the seed and pays 
the fertilizer expense. 

Where additional hay land is rented, the renter usually gets from 
one-third to three-fourths of the crop harvested, depending upon the 
quality and yield and the ease of harvesting. Though only a small 
amount of corn land was rented out, the renter of such land usually 
paid for one-half of the fertilizer, did all the work, and received one- 
half of the grain and stover. 
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